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FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

— >  Continued. 

We  find  in  Neals  history  of  the  Pnritans  that  the 
service  of  Elisabeth's  Chapels  was  not  only  sung  to 
Organs,  bnt  on  other  mstruments,  such  as  comets, 
sackbuts,  ice.  especially  on  festivals.  Under  this 
Queen  the  church  of  England,  in  1560  might  be  re* 
rarded  as  brought  to  perfection.  Music  was  still  re. 
tained  in  divine  service,  and  the  roost  excellent  voic¬ 
es  both  ef  men  and  children,  that  could  be  procured, 
were  pressed  into  the  Queen's  service  for  her  chapel. 
Dixabeth  when  she  first  met  her  parliament,requested 
them  to  consider  religion  without  heat,  or  partiality, 
never  using  the  terms  papist  or  heretic,  in  the  way  of 
reproach  ;  that  they  would  avoid  on  one  hand  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  contempt  and 
itteligion  on  the  other.  But  this  wise  Princess  relin¬ 
quished  no  prerogative  which  had  been  e/.ercised  by 
her  ancestors  ;  she  issued  placards  for  impressing  boys 
into  her  service  as  singers,  and  paid  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  to  cathedral  music.  Luther,  who  had  first 
shaken  the  Papal  throne  in  the  time  of  her  father,  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  lover  of  music,  the  old  melodies 
to  the  Evangelical  hymns,  were  all  composed  by  Lu¬ 
therans,  they  are  elaborate  and  florid  like  the  Latin 
mass.  The  metrical  psalmody  had  its  origin  from 
Germany.  Calvin  was  a  gloomy  and  rigid  reformer, 
and  the  only  music  he  allowed  his  disciples,  was  a 
Eonotonons  and  unmeasurable  psalmody,  without  ev¬ 
en  the  constituent  parts  of  mere  melody.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Iceland  who  in  spite  of  their  vigorons 
climate,  once  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  love  for 
ttosic  and  poetry,  were  forbidden  to  practice  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  their  worship  by  the  more  freezing  religion  of 
Calvin.  When  Sir  Joseph  Ranks  visited  this  Island 
»  1773  he  brought  home  a  very  ancient  musical  in* 


strument  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  which  used  to  | 
be  played  on  with  a  bow.  It  was  called  by  the  na* 
tires  a  long  spiel.,  it  has  four  strings^of  copper,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  a  drone.  Pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
at  different  distances  upon  the  finger  board  to  serve 
as  frets.  Several  of  the  psalms  were  translated  and 
versified  during  the  reign  of  Henry  8th  by  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Wyatt,  and  printed  in  1549.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
wrote  a  sonnet  in  their  praise,  and  translated  others 
himself,  but  both  these  and  the  translation  by  Wyatt? 
are  lost.  Stemhold,  who  versified  only  51  of  the 
psalms  died  in  1540,  Hopkin,  a  clergyman  and  school¬ 
master  in  Suffolk,  versified  58 ;  Whitingham  5  among 
which  is  119  ;  Merton  27  :  Windome  one,  the  7th  and 
25th  have  the  initials  of  W.  K.  and  the  106th,  T,  C* 
Archbishop  Parker  during  his  exile,  translated  the 
psalms  into  English  verse.  He  adhered  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  manner  of  setting  them,  they  were  never  pub¬ 
lished. 

But  the  most  ample  and  complete  edition  of  the 
psalms  in  parts,  which  appeared  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  that  imprinted  at  London 
by  T,  Ert  1594,  the  former  publications  contained  on¬ 
ly  40  tunes,  but  this  furnished  one  to  every  psalm. 
We  are  told  by  Menestrier,  that  psalms  and  hymns 
were  the  opera  songs  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
and  Vanillas  assures  us,  that  the  airs  applied  to  the 
French  version  of  the  psalms  were  those  of  the  best 
songs  of  those  times.  The  psalms  are  in  general  sung 
now  in  a  very  wretched  manner,  and  banish  from  the 
mind  those  devout  aspirations  they  are  meant  to  im¬ 
part.  This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  those  par¬ 
ish  churches  where  there  is  no  organ.  Roger  4s- 
chan  in  a  letter  from  Augsburg  dated  14th  of  May  1551 
says,  three  or  four  thousand  singing  at  a  time,  in  this 
church  in  this  city  is  bnt  a  trifle.  And  in  Bishop  Jew¬ 
el's  letter  to  Porter  Martyr,  says,  “  Sometimes  at 
Paul's  cross,  there  will  be  six  thousand  people  singing 
together.”  In  Scotland,  psalmody  was  practiced  ve¬ 
ry  early  by  the  Reformers;  and  about  the  year  1555 
one  Elizabeth  Adamson  a  follower  of  Knox,  died 
singing  metrical  psalmody.  The  Puritans  of  England 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  devoted  our  cathedral 
to  destruction,  assigned  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
simple  kind  of  music  which  might  be  understood  by 
the  whole  congregation,  but  all  who  read  the  scrip* 
ture  will  find  sinring  men  and  singing  women  retain¬ 
ed  for  divine  service  ;  and  singing  necesaarily  implies 
a  being  in  music.  Now  in  many  conventicles,  and 
even  parish  churches  in  the  country,  each  line  of  the 
psalm  is  pronounced  by  the  parish  Clerk  before  it  is 
sung  by  the  congregation  ;  this  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  words  are  injured  and  disgui-cd  by  the  mo¬ 
notonous  manner  of  genera]  psalm  tinging. 


The  power  of  Building  upon  the  voice. 

TO  The  KDfTOR. 

Sir— I  wbh  to  call  the  attention  of  your  scientific 
readers  to  a  fact  which  appears  to  me  extraordinary 
and  which  is,  I  believe,  yet  unexplained.  Every 
singer  has  perceived  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
bestowed  upon  the  voice  by  the  building  in  which  he 
sings.  In  one  he  will  execute  with  case,  his  power 
will  appear  to  be  increased,  his  tone  ameliorated  and 
enriched,  although  he  himself  is  unconscious  of  the 
smallest  difference  in  the  manner  of  his  performance. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is,  that  in  one  room  he  shall  use  every  effort 
to  produce  such  an  adj«istment  of  his  throat  as  will 
give  a  note  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice  without  being 
able  to  effect  it  :  in  an  adjoining  apartment  he  will 
instantly  attain  not  only  the  desired  pitch  with  facility 
but  will  reach  and  sustain  even  a  still  higher  note  with 
more  ease,  than  he  could  touch  a  tliird  lower  in  the 
first  room.  He  will  experience  something  of  thjs  in 
different  p  r*  etf  the  same  room,  or  by  directing  the 
voice  to  this  or  that  side.  Thus  it  should  seem  that 
there  is  actually  some  change  that  has  the  effect  of  an 
organic  change.  I  have  observed  the  fact  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  under  all  circumstances.  I  am  convinced 
it  neither  appertains  to  the  height,  the  shape,  the  ma¬ 
terials  or  dimensions  of  buildings.  The  difference  of 
stuccoed,  papered,  or  painted  walls,  is  so  little  as  not 
to  be  numbered  among  the  efficient  causes.  I  have 
known  all  the  excellencies  of  a  good  room  to  sing  in, 
attend  a  little  disproportioned  chamber  shaped  like  a 
harpsichord  or  an  old  fashioned  spiiinet  Neither 
does  a  flat  or  curved  ceiling  produce  such  an  effect 
as  to  be  very  important. 

I  could  never  remark  any  considerable  variations 
occassioned  by  tem|>erature,  and  with  temperature  is 
connected  the  quantity  of  moister  suspended  in  the 
air.  I  have  I  own,  m.'ide  no  positive  experiments  on 
this  point,  but  in  tlic  same  rooms  under  the  different 
degrees  of  coldest  weather,  and  when  they  were 
warmed  by  large  fires,  there  was  no  perceptible  vari¬ 
ation  in  respect  to  the  power  of  singing  higher,  which 
is  the  singnle.r  phenomenon,  because  we  know  that 
the  pitch  or  attitude  of  the  voice  depends  altogether 
on  the  aperture  of  the  throat  being  greater  or  less 
while  the  wind  is  passing.  It  is  the  resonance  of  a  buil¬ 
ding  that  seems  to  confer  sweetness,  power  and  facil¬ 
ity  that  mellows  and  refines  the  tone,  while  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  furniture,  especially  carpets  and  curtains,  the 
numliers  of  the  audianre  (particularly  females, who,in 
this  instance,  must  pardon  my  calling  them  ualkivg 
draperies,)  will  alter,  or  almost  totally  destroy  i!ie 
resonance. 


I  OS 


o:b  iirffsiCAS* 


The  (ii.fercDce  must  clearij^  be  nought  in  the  medi¬ 
um  by  which  sound  is  conveye  d.  The  change  there¬ 
fore,  which  bestows  this  faculty  of  singing  higher, 
should  appear  to  be  either  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
first  receives  the  impulse,  or  otherwise  its  rondtuting 
power,  is  increued  by  some  undiscovered  properties 
iu  the  surrouading  and  more  dense  objects.  Tn  the 
contrary  instance  where  the  singer  cannot  get  up, 
these  unknown  properties  circumscribe  tlte  power. 
The  real  question  then  seems  to  be,  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  impediment  which  limits  the  conducting 
}>ower  of  air  in  one  building  more  than  in  another.  I 
will  venture  to  add,  that  we  oi>serve  all  bodies  to  vi¬ 
brate  on  given  notes.  I  Uave  felt  my  hat  during  a 
concert  always  vibrate  when  a  particular  chord  is 
struck.  The  wainscoting  of  rooms  will  exhibit  the 
same  fact.  May  not  this  afifurd  some  clue  to  the  so- 
IntioD  of  the  difficulty.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  tec. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Euterpeiad. 

Sir —  In  your  paper  of  April  15lh  18M,  you  have 
stated,  that  my  system  of  musical  notation  never 
hits,  will,  or  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  professors  of 
music.  Its  principles  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
pra'  tice  of  plain  psalmody,  beyond  which  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  useless."  This  assertion  yoti  have  made  with¬ 
out  offering  a  single  reason  in  support  of  it.  Were 
you  able  to  investigate  the  plan,  and  fully  to  compre¬ 
hend  it  you  could  point  otit  the  defects,  and  show 
why  it  is  completely  useless.  Many  eminent  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  science  of  music  have  examined  the  plan, 
and  have  stated,  that  it  is  calculated  for  every  species 
of  music.  Numbers  have  made  fair  trials  of  it  on  in¬ 
stillments,  and  have  found  it  easily  applied  to  them, 
and  that  on  many  instruments  it  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment.  I  think  Uiat  my  standing  in  society  is  such  as 
entitles  me  to  a  candid  and  fair  treatment.  As  you 
have  been  pleased  to  bring  my  character  into  public 
view,  I  sliall  look  to  you  for  nioie  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  to  condemn  and  overthrow  my  system,  than 
any  you  have  yet  pri'diiced.  Y  on  will  please  to  insert 
the  above  iu  tliv  Lut<.rpciad. 

ANDREW  LAW. 

Cheehire,  »iuguit  15,  lOJO. 

We  rea^lify  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover 
the  extensive  utility  of  Mr.  Law's  sy-tem  of  notation, 
but  no  great  stretch  of  intelJ«-ct,  we  believe  is  requi¬ 
site  to  demonstrate,  that,  what  we  have  before  said 
respecting  it,  is  strictly  true. 

In  church  music  the  chromatic  intenals  are  few 
and  coiiiparitively  unessent;-},  and  then  fore,  seven 
distinct  characters  as  representations  of  the  <?iutr.Tii< 
scale,  may  be  made  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  instruct¬ 
or,  to  answer  most  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  solu.i* 
tation.  But  in  every'  species  of  uuisic  beyond  (l:i^, 
the  chromatic  int(  rvalv  assunic  an  in.poriance  that  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  fi«r  these  intervals  Mr.  L's 
system  makes  no  adequate  provision.  Not  at  ti.i* 
time  to  insist  on  other  particulars  that  might  be  incn- 
tioned  in  relation  to  the  subject — those  of  our  readers 
who  doubt  the  truth  of  our  as.-ertion  are  requested  to 
write  the  following  passages  agreeably  to  .Mr.  L’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  notation,  viz. 

“  TYie  ptoph  that  walked  in  darhiet*."  from  Han¬ 
ders  .Messiah,  the  Bass  of“  The  h<  nrm  are  tellivg." 
(at  the  chromatic  passage,)  from  Haydn's  Creation, 
and,  “  •Affrighted  Jted  UelFt  from  the 

same  Oraterio.  When  this  is  done,  we  may 


safely  leave  them  to  judge  whether  Mr.  L’s  system 
is  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  piirpote  of  facilitating 
correct  intonation.  The  employment  of  the  syllables 
raw,  tol,  law,  mi,  without  a  temporary  change  of  sig¬ 
nature  will  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  pui" 
pose,  and  if  the  change  is  made  by  the  performer,  the 
sha|>c  of  the  characters  can  then  have  no  possible  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  purpose.  If  Mr.  L’s  system  sufficient¬ 
ly  provided  against  such  difficulties  as  these  we  might 
then  be  disposed  to  go  more  particularly  into  its  mer¬ 
its  ;  but  as  the  case  is,  we  are  quite  unable  to  make 
any  remarks  that  will  be  serviceable  to  him  ;  and  our 
respect  for  him  as  a  man,  and  a  citizen  must  ever  de¬ 
ter  us  from  saying  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  wonnd- 
jng  his  feelings — much  less,  can  we  accuse  ourselves 
of  ever  entertaining  any  designs  against  b'l  personal 
reputation. 

We  regret  the  necessity  that  induced  os  to  trespass 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  we  hope  that  this 
exposition  of  the  subject  will  suffice.  But  if  Mr.  L 
wishes  any  more  '•^powerfvl  reozoru,’’  we  can  asnire 
him  that  we  are  able,  ready,  and  willing  to  produce 
them. 


MR.  WORNUM’S  PATENT. 

Mr.  Womiim,  oi  Wigmore-Street,  London,  has 
lately  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  stringing  the  Piano  Forte.  The  object  and 
nature  of  the  invention  are  to  reduce  all  the  strings 
to  one  size  and  tension.  lU  origin,  progress  and  ef¬ 
fects  may  be  thus  explained.  All  piano  fortes  are 
subject  to  a  falling  of  the  middle  and  upper  octaves  ; 
and  so  much  are  most  manufacturers  accustomed  to 
this  circumstance,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  failing  in  the  toning. 

But  it  seems  Mr.  Womum  did  not  so  regard  it,  but 
in  the  light  of  a  distinct  evil,  and  as  one  of  a  most 
disagreeable  character,  especially  where  two  perform¬ 
ers  are  engaged  at  one  instrument.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  year  i.e  was  led  to  make  particular  enquiry 
into  the  subject,  and  his  first  etfort  in  the  cause  was 
to  f  xamine  minutely  the  construction  and  parts  of  a 
cabinet  piano  forte. 

The  materials  were  evidently  well  selected,  tlie 
workmanship  good,  the  constructions  of  the  case  per¬ 
fectly  mechanical,  and  the  action  neat,  simple  and  e^ 
ficienf.  To  these  parts,  therefore,  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  portion  of  the  defect  could  possibly  attacb- 

He  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  stringing, 
where  he  scarcely  expected  to  make  any  progress  in 
his  pursuit,  the  scale  having  been  laid  down  on  the 
iTio»t  approved  principles,  and  the  strings  being  all  of 
Berlin  steel,  however  for  enqinry’s  sake  he  proceeded, 
laid  aside  the  approved  c  haracter  of  the  scale,  and 
ariTued  that,  as  the  effect  was  imperfect,  it  was  prob¬ 
able  that  the  cause  was  incorrect.  Thus  presuming 
he  tried  the  octaves,  and  found  them,  as  nsnal,  all  flat 
less  so  in  ihe  Bass  than  in  the  Treble,  the  nnisons 
generally  sfieaking  were  in  time.  His  next  proceed- 
itn;  was  to  examine  the  octaves  and  unisons  in  tbeir 
relative  construction  and  circumstances.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  octaves  he  foimd  to  be  of  tmeguai 
leneton,  and,  at  certain  distances,  of  unegsmi  site, 
hilt  the  construction  of  the  uuisons  were  of  s^usd  ten- 
iions  inrariabig  and  the  smsne  in  site.  And  here  at 
once  was  discovered  the  sesdand  eauae  of  the  defect 


under  enquiry,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  -iipericr 
accordancy  of  the  unisons  arose  from  tl.i  ir  ht  ing  of 
equal  size  and  tenison,  and  that  the  deft  dive  state 
of  the  octaves  arose  from  their  want  of  similar  unifor¬ 
mity.  Mr.  Wornum  now  transfe  rred  hit  enquiry  to  ti  e 
monochord,  where,  by  taking  the  Imcth  of  the  long¬ 
est  plain  strings,  and  subdividing  *1  at  li  ngth  m  errd- 
ing  to  a  given  temperainr  nt  into  all  the  a‘t  endir.c  de* 
grees  of  the  scale,  he  gri.dnated  an  e  n  ir  ly  new  smtl« 
for  the  Biano  forte,  in  wl.i<  h  all  the  i-lain  strings 
ws'fe  reduced  to  one  size  and  tenri'  n,  and  such  as 
required  covering  were  severally  weighted  with  cov- 
ering  wire  uii'il  .  rrived  at  the  same  force.  The  in¬ 
struments  cnnstriicttd  from  the  scale  answered  most 
satisfactorily,  and  were  an  ample  reward  for  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  cx{»eriment.  Thehr  tones  were  firm,  so¬ 
norous,  and  brilliant,  and  their  standiivg  warranted 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  principle.  Ou  comparing 
the  best  common  method  of  laying  down  scales  for 
the  strings  of  a  piano  forte  with  the  one  above  de¬ 
scribed  a  very  great  diffTerence  will  b«  ohvorv  nhle. 
By  the  equal  tension  the  octaves  are  all  doubled,  and 
the  other  intervals  are  severally  taken  as  givt  n  by 
the  length  and  tension  of  the  octaves. 

In  the  common  method  (be  octaves  are  not  doub¬ 
led,  but  are  luccesaively  revluced,  aud  larger  ^'2ed 
wire  employed,  at  certain  distances,  to  correct  die- 
bad  effects  of  that  reduction  ;  and  the  other  intervab 
receive  the  lengths  that  may  fall  to  them  by  the  aeei- 
dental  circumstance  of  an  easp  sweep  from  one  octave 
to  another  in  the  formation  of  the  patterns.  Now,  in 
the  new  method,  we  have  perfect  equality ;  in  the 
old,  systematic  inequality.  The  former  is  the  dictate 
of  nature,  consequently  of  pure  science,  but  for  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  mechanical  conven¬ 
ience,  which,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  is  rather  a  compromise  than  an  attainment  of  (1  g 
object. 

DIZl’S  HARP  NEW  PA'IENT. 

These  improvements  consMt  in  producing  from  the 
same  string  three  semitones,  by  means  of  machinery 
which  acts  in«ide  of  two  or  more  plates,  between 
which  the  strings  pass,  and  in  an  index  to  denote  the 
key  of  the  Hurp. 

When  the  instrument  is  properly  strung  and  tuned 
without  the  pedals  being  acted  upon,  all  the  string* 
are  then  in  the  flats  ;  the  naturals  are  produced  wh^ 
the  first  pressure  is  applied  to  (he  pedals,  and  tbt 
sharps  when  the  pedals  are  pressed  completely  down; 
the  pedals  act  upon  two  ranges  of  studs,  forks,  rings, 
slops,  dividers,  or  other  well  known  contrivances, 
through  the  medium  of  seven  partionlar  pieces  • 
which  are  called  levers,  placed  between  the  plates 
near  the  pillar  of  the  harp.  These  levers  are  so  con¬ 
trived,  that  at  the  first  depression  of  the  pedal,  the  le¬ 
ver  affect*  only  the  up(>er  range  of  studs,  forks,  rings, 
stops,  dividers,  or  other  contrivance  t  and  at  (he  sec¬ 
ond  depressing  operates  upon  the  lower  range  without 
moving  tlie  upper.  For  the  convenience  of  the  at- 
rangement,  the  levers  and  other  parts  of  the  meehitii- 
ism  are  placed  on  two  or  more  plates,  through  whiefc 
(he  arboeirs  of  the  cranks  puss,  and  on  which  arbouri 
are  fixed  the  forks,  rings,  studs,  or  other  coutrivancr, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  flats,  naturals,  or  sharps, 
at  pleasure  ;  these  studs,  forks,  or  oiher  contrivances, 
are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner  in  two  rows,  on* 
shove  the  other,  so  that  all  the  narnrais  are  in  the  up¬ 
per  range,  and  all  the  sharps  in  the  lower  range. 

MRS.  fREMVn. 

This  Lady’s  last  Concert  on  Thursday  Evening 
Boylston  Hall,  was  numerously  and  fahhionabk  a»* 
(ended  with  a  genteel  assemblage  ofLadiesand  u'rr* 
Uemea 
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OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

bosroy^  s^TURDjiY,  srpt.iso,  1820. 


TO  OUR  PATKONS  AND  THE  PUULiC. 

PRRn  m  jtpoTK. 

This  number  mii«pktet  the  second  quurler  of  our 
Edil'>rial  labours  hluvin)^  arrived  at  some  degree  of 
BiaM.rify.  we  incline  to  the  belief  iKuf  onr  duration  U 
not  accidental  or  at  Hficial.  As  the  KtrncRMtiAn  was 
coiumt-nced  without  tanguhie  expectations,  the  uor* 
titkaiion  of  diaappointmesi  was  precluded,  it  ia  oar 
ambition  to  ditTiiae  nsefol  musical  information,  as  well 
at  inspire  a  true  and  correct  taste  for  the  ennobling 
science  of  music.  To  whatever  errors  we  maj  be  U- 
abie,  in  the  execution  of  the  delicate  and  reaponsible 
office  of  Reviewers,  we  disdain  the  imputation  of  aim* 
iiig  to  gratify  personal  or  party  animosity,  we  are  un¬ 
der  the  conviction  that  paUk  criticism  does  not  im* 
ply  either  iujuslic'e  or  malevolenae,  we  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  make  tulequate  allowaDoe  for  diversity  of 
taste,  as  well  as  our  own  fallibility  We  shall  go  on 
with  cheerfulness  in  the  course  sve  hove  begun,  satish* 
td  with  the  patronage  with  which  we  are  already  hon. 
cured,  patronage  from  sources  which  we  are  proud  to 
think  we  merit. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  LAST  QUARTER. 

No.  14.  Music  of  the  Romans,  On  the  connexion 
between  music  and  oratory.  Remarks  of  M.  upon 
the  oratorio  St.  Raul's  church  New-York,  Apollo, 
The  rouses,  Ingralitade,  Consecration  St.  Panl'* 
church,  Poetry  H— y,  Copkis  deception.  Hymn  to 
Ipollo,  Musical  notices.  Advertisement. 

No  15  Music  of  the  east.  Biography  of  Pindar, 
On  music.  Politeness,  Remarks  on  the  muskal  per¬ 
formance  at  St  Pauls,  Musical  notiees.  Original  ode 

Day  tif  Marriage  and  music.  Music  versus 

marriage.  Modesty  of  sentiment,  .Advertisements — 
tong  ''  A%U4  lang  tyne  " 

No.  16  Music  of  the  east,  W'betber  genins  be  bom 
ar  acquired.  Amicus.  Zauberflotte  of  Moxart,  Review 
of  seventh  number  Irish  melodies,  The  hermit.  On 
heariug  a  lady  play  on  the  piano  forte,  Musioai  Rob¬ 
bery,  Adrertiseuients 

No.  17.  Music  of  the  French,  Biography  of  Pur¬ 
cell,  Commemoration  of  Handel,  Answer  to  the  re¬ 
marks  en  getihit.  Prospectus  of  Blake's  edition  Han¬ 
del's  works,  Poetry  the  Sailor's  dirge,  Epigrams,  Ad. 
vertisements. 

No.  18.  Music  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Com¬ 
memoration  Haiidel  continued.  Criticism  TempH 
Carmina,  Madame  Catalini,  Second  number  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  Collection  sacred  music.  Singing 
ichools.  Poetry  “  Thtrt  it  mtuie  tn  Btu%Uy^'  Ibe 
Bream,  Advertisements. 

No.  19.1  Muaic  of  fourteenth  century.  Biography  of 
Porcell,  Commemoration  Handel,  Criticism  Tem- 
pli  Carmina,”  Ox  minnet.  National  music,  Chris- 
(iani's  concert,  The  serenade.  The  luuskian,  Adver¬ 
tisements. 

No.  20.  Masic  of  the  Britons,  Criticism  Teropli 
Carmina,  Remarks  upon  the  oeceaury  qualiUcations 
composers  of  music.  Review  of  BeofboveB's  portrait. 


Italian  music,  Mr,  F.  C.  Schaffer’s  concert,  Poetry 
the  Harp,  Persian  anecdote.  Advertisements. 

No.  tl.  Music  of  the  Britons  Biography  of  Metas- 
tasio,  Carrillons,  Ceremony  of  taking  the  veil.  Com¬ 
plaisance,  Italian  music.  Poetry  Blue ey'd  Mary,  The 
Pilgrim,  Advertisements. 

No.  £2.  Music  of  Iiidostan,  Biography  Schmidt, 
Voltaires  Home,  Mias  Lustaphieve,  Poetry,  To  av- 
enel.  Lines  to  Matilda,  Advertisements. 

No.  23.  Brief  histonr  music  continued.  On  taste 
'1  he  II. it  al  swindler,  A’iss  Fustaphieve,  Criticism 
on**  Thtdtty^ing  mv*  c',  Apollino,  Poetry  music, 
i'he  Opsophagos,  Plagnrisins,  Advertisements. 

No.  24.  Brief  hist  >ry  music  continued  The  beau¬ 
tiful  in  sound,  CroU  h  miiskihii.  On  discord,  Beet¬ 
hoven,  Third  number  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Collection  sacred  music.  Election  Handel  and  Haydn 
officers.  Miss  Eustaphieva,  Poetry,  Ode  to  Samue] 
Webbe,  Advertisements. 

No.  25.  Brief  Ipslory  mnsic  continued,  Ancient 
Britons,  Review  Doct.  Busby's  history  music.  The 
Peri,  Scots  wba  bae,  Anld  lang  syne,  Discretion, 
Gernen  music,  Roxbury  charitable  society,  Mrs. 
French’s  last  concert.  Poetry,  epitaph  to  Orlando 
Lasso,  Advertisements. 

No.  26.  Brief  history  mnsic  continued.  Curious 
account  of  nausic  in  Turkey,  On  modolation,  Han¬ 
del, s  oratorio  music,  Sir  W'aHer  Scott,  Hypocrisy, 
On  melody.  Poetry  Anacreontic  song  Capt.  Morris, 
Musical  anecdote,  OenemsHy,  Advertisements. 

The  Eulerpmd  is  printed  by  Thomas  Badger,  Jun. 
No.  19  Merchant’s  Row  Boston,  for  John  R.  Parker, 
No  6,  Milk-street,  Editor  and  proprietor  to  whom  all 
communications  must  be  addressed,  and  is  published 
every  Baturday  at  Twolfollars  Fifty  cents  per  annnm 
payable  in  advance.  Regnhr  files,  and  singk  num¬ 
bers  can  be  obtained. 


ON  MELODY. 

Continued 

W'hila  melody  thns  affects  the  heart,  and  moves 
the  passions,  it  is  cepaMe  of  giving  the  most  intense 
degree  of  musical  pleasure.  For  the  truth  of  this,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  a  musical  ear,  a  lively  imagination  and  a  feeling 
heart  W'ho  has  not  found  himself  highly  delighted, 
while  softened  with  the  notes  of  melancholy,  or  en¬ 
livened  with  those  of  Joy,  in  the  most  simple  yet  pa- 
thetk  strains  This  effect  is  felt  not  only  by  suCh  as 
are  unskilled  in  musical  science,  but  sometimes  by 
the  most  ingenious  of  the  learned.  Haydn  declared 
to  a  friend  of  hie,  that  fAe  strongest  musical  tinpresoion 
he  had  ever  received  was  made  on  him  by  the  charity 
children,  singing  together,  at  their  assembly  at  St 
Pawl’s,  a  Psalm  to  a  plain  melody,  which  he  said  af. 
fected  him  so  powerfully,  that  he  was  confident  he 
should  remember  it  to  his  latest  houn  The  great  ef¬ 
fects  which  we  find  ascribed  ta  music  in  history  seem 
to  apply  chiefly  or  wholly  to  melody  combined  with 
poetry.  It  is  now  perhaps  impossible  exactly  to  as* 
certain  the  nature  of  this  mnsic.  the  fame  of  which 
the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  succeeding  times. 
But,  after  the  deepest  researches  of  the  learned  and 
examination  of  such  fragments  as  have  been  preserved 
it  appears,  in  general  to  have  been  a  simple  kind  of 
melody,  conveying  and  sweetening  theglowing  senti¬ 


ments  of  the  heart,  expressed  in  the  poetic  langCag* 
of  early  ages.  Some  of  the  Jniplest  melodies  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  touch  the  feelings,  than'  many  composi¬ 
tions  of  great  masters  of  harmony,  yet  some  effects  to 
deprive  them  as  vulgar,  may  they  not,  in  the  same 
spirit,  despise  the  common  affections  of  piety,  benev¬ 
olence,  pity,  joy  and  grief.  The  simplest  strains,  in¬ 
deed,  if  pathetic,  may  be  very  difficult  to  compose  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  scientific  knowledge  they  require  so 
much  as  natural  genius,  joined  to  a  feeling  mind.  This 
kind  of  genius,  either  in  pathetic  oratory,  poetry  or 
melody,  seems  to  consist  in  a  certain  ardency  of  im¬ 
agination,  by  whkh  the  composer  excites  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  his  own  affection,  and  writh  their  assistance  finds 
the  means  of  sympathetically  moving  those  of  others, 
and  particularly  as  to  melody,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  theory,  he  succeeds  in  imitating  snch  tones  as 
are  suited  to  the  impression  he  intends  to  make.  So 
enticing  lowever,is  that  popish  veneration  which  is  of¬ 
ten  paid  to  science,  that  composers  frequently  seem 
to  think  there  can  be  little  merit  in  simplicity  ;  and 
forget  that  the  noblest  influence  of  their  art  lies- 
there. 

The  perfection  of  vocal  melody  'consists  in  its  being 
the  best  adapted  to  convey  and  enforce  sentiments 
expressive  of  the  virtuous  emotione  of  the  mind. 
And,  as  the  affectiog  of  the  heart  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  mere  gratification  of  the  ear,  the  perfection  of  in. 
strumental  melody  is  the  good  imitation  of  the  best 
vocal  ;  especially  as  this  imitation,  in  itself,  is  highly 
pleasant  to  the  sense. 

Hence  we  see  that  good  music  is  favourable  to  vir¬ 
tue.  Its  true  use,  as  expressed  by  the  author  of  the 
first  account  of  Handel’s  life,  is  to  heighten  the  natur¬ 
al  impressions  of  religion  and  humanity.  Thii  is  chief¬ 
ly  effected  by  means  of  that  kind  of  melody  which 
excites  the  adertion*. 

TO  BB  COBTinrED. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 

- ooooo::u:ooooo—— 

The  Managers  respectfully  announce  to  the  public^ 
that  the  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  the  season  on 
MONDAY  EVENING,  October  2d.  1820. 

Evenings  of  vtrformantt.  until  further  uotiee, 
MOJi’DAY,  ITEDJ^ESDAY,  TULJlSD^Y AJfI> 
FRIDAY. 


OB  MOBDAT  EV  EBIHO.  CCT.  2, 

Will  be  performed,  Cumberland's  much  admired 
Comedy,  in  five  acts,  called 

THE  h  LSI  L\DIA.y. 

End  of  the  Play  will  be  exhibited,  the  Grand  Wash¬ 
ington  trun.'-pareucy. 

Painted  by  Mr  Morrall— In  this  Scene, 

A  Favorite  Song,  -  -  -  By  Mr  Jones, 

A  Hornpipe  -  -  -  -  By  Miss  Clarke. 
To  which  will  be  added  the  popular  Afterpiece, 
in  3  ac  ts  called 
THR  K  Jl.S  D  DEUCE. 

The  three  Sitigl  s  By  Afr.  Duff,. 

(other  ci.ancters  in  Bills) 

Doors  open  at  hall  past  5,  o’clock  and  the  curtain 
to  rise  half  past  6  o’cloi  k. 

Boxes  1  boll  — Green  Boxes  75  cents — Pit  50  cent 
— Guller; ,  37l-2ctnts,  Checks  not  transferable 
Places  may  be  tak(  ii  and  tickets  had  at  the  Box 
Office,  from  3  to  10  o’cK>«'k  P  M  on  the  days  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  on  the  uon-piay  days  from  11  until  k 
o’clock. 
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THE  BOVqUET. 

JlereJIotc'rs  unnumber'd  their  colors  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  tehile. 
Some  damask,  tome  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diJTusinly  shed. 

TOR  TFT  F.rTFRPF.lAD. 

The  Afaniac'a  laat  ray  of  rta»on. 

O  !  Christ  the  fearful  dream  is  past, 

And  “  reason’s  ray”  luts  dawned  at  last  ; 
When  shall  my  anguish'd  spirit  soar 
To  scenes  of  bliss  or  Kden’s  shore  ? 

A  ligel  of  mercy  hear  my  prayer, 

De  thou  the  wretched  Maniac's  care. 

Nights  of  horror  and  days  of  woe, 

Kmbitter  every  hour  below, 

Whilst  grief  and  agony  combin'd. 

Distract  ray  anxious,  phrenxied  mind." 

'J’he  wreck  of  reason  now  appears. 

Triumphant  o’er  the  wreck  of  years. 

The  storm  is  stayed  the  calm  is  come, 
Welcome  Elysium's  joys  and  home. 

Bound,  parting  spirit,  through  thy  clay. 

From  night  of  gloom  to  endless  day. 

A  gleam  of  glory  round  him  shone, 

And  soul  and  sorrows  both  were  gone. 

OSCAR. 


NEW  SCHOOL 

FOR  SACRED  MUSIC, 

Plain  anti  Ornamental  Writing. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  this  town,  that  he  has  taken  the  Hall 
over  Mr.  Jos.  Cali.kmubr's  Store,  No.  40,  Marlbo* 
rough'Street,  for  th:  purpose  of  teaching  the  above 
named  branches — so  pleasing  and  important. 

His  first  quarter  will  commence  on  Thursday,  the 
7tb  September  next. 

His  former  encouragement  in  this  town  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  induces  him  to  solicit  a  further  patronage  of  his 
friends  and  the  public. 

Days  of  Instruction  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of 
each  week,  as  follows,  vis 

From  8  o’clock,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  M.  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  art  of  making  a  good  Fen,  and  of  using 
the  same  to  execute  Plain  and  Ornamental  Writing 
with  ease  and  elegance.  Two  and  a  half  hours  al¬ 
lowed  to  each  Scholar  for  a  lesion,  and  at  hours  con¬ 
venient  to  them.  Terms  5  Dolls,  per  quarter. 

From  3  o’clock,  P.  M.  to  half  past  6,  Writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Music.  From  experience  he  has 
found  that  a  change  from  one  to  the  other,  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  inconvenience  and  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  made  in  both  as  to  devote  the  time  ex¬ 
clusively,  to  either  one.  Terms  5  I>olls.  per  quarter. 

F  rom  half  past  6  to  9  o’clock,  evening,  devoted  to 
those  who  have  previously  attended  to  Music — a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  effective  manner  of  performing  Psalmody 
and  Select  Muic.  Terms  .*»  DolU  per  quiirter. 

N.  U. — Should  any  wish  to  attend  morning,  or  P. 
M,  and  evening — terms  5  Dolls,  ficr  quarter. 

isingle  lessons  at  25  cents  each. 

NATH’L  D.  GOULD. 

P.  S. — Those  who  wish  to  .vtlcnd  will  please  leave 
thm names  at  Mr.  Jos.  CAi.i.r.Mn.n's,  No.  40,  Mrs. 
JoxKs*,  No.  6,  Marllioroiigli-siri'ct,  or  at  Maj.  Henry  j 
MfcssiHOKR’s  No.  80,  i^taU  sin  <  t. 
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PROPOSVL 

For  publishing  by  Subscription,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  a  new  work,  entitled  the 

POET’S  PROMPTER; 

Comprising  easy  rules  for  the  construction  of  English 
V'erse,  illustrated  by  an  accentual  scale,  called  the 
Metrical  Gamut  ;  also,  a  complete  and  critical  classi¬ 
fication  of  English  rhymes,  with  examples  of  their 
practical  use,  answering  at  once  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  a  Rhyming  Dielionary  and  a  Dictionary  of  Poeti¬ 
cal  Quotations. .....By  Samuel  Woodworth. 

Conditions — The  Poet’s  Prompter  will  be  printed 
with  a  neat  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  comprise 
about  400  pages,  18mo.  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  Prospectus. 

It  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  in  boards,  or 
transmitted  by  mail  in  sheets,  at  $1  50 — the  subKri- 
hers  to  pay  postage. 

Any  i^rson  who  advemeet  Five  Dollars,  shall  receive 
four  copies  ;  and  those  who  become  responsible  fo 
six  copies,  shall  receive  eight. 

It  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
subscribers  can  be  ascertained,  and  finished  with  all 
convenient  expedition. 

As  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  Agents  who  reside  at  a  distance'are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  their  returns  as  early  as  possible. 

Letters  (postpaid)  addressed  to  Samuel  fVoodteorih, 
No.  2,  Dey-street,  New-York,  will  be  duly  attended 
to. 


SIJ^GIJ^G  SCHOOL, 


MR.  A.  LYON, 

Respectfully  gives  notice  that  he  intends  commen¬ 
cing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  I^adies  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  Music,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  September  7tb  at  his  School  Room,  No.  9, 
Nbwburt-strbbt.  The  school  will  be  kept  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  for  ladies,  and 
in  the  evenings  of  the  same  aftemoons^or  a  class  of 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  The  Ladies  who  attend  in 
tlic  afternoon  may  have  the  liberty  of  practicing  wi’b 
the  class  in  the  evening  without  any  additional  ex¬ 
pence. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  may  attend  the  school 
will  have  all  the  advantages  that  may  tend  to  facilitate 
their  progress  in  acquiring  an  easy  and  correct  style 
of  singing. 

7’enru . For  the  clau  in  the  evening,  $5  for  gen¬ 

tlemen,  and  $3  for  ladies  per  quarter.  For  the  class 
in  the  afternoon,  $5. 

0:^ Application  to  be  made  at  his  school  room  No. 
9,  Newbury-stceet. 

MUSIC  TUITION. 

Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  FROM  YOYK, 
Professor  and  teacher  of  Music  and  Oi^anist 
to  the  **  West  Chnrch” 
RespecffuIIjr  tenders  his  professional  services 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentleman  of  Bo'  ton 
in  teachini^the 

PIANO  FORTE,  ORGAN,  AND  SINGING, 

Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  music  Ware¬ 
house,  No.  6,  Jtfilk-slreet  ;  or  at  his  l>o«se 
in  Clark-street,  where  he  will  give  in- 
stniclionsfo  those  pupils,  who 
can  have  the  use  of  bis 
Piano  Forte. 


ItEMOVAL. 

— 

Tlie  Enterpeiad  Office  is  removed  to  No  19,  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Row,  opjiosite  the  East  end  of  Faneiiil  Hall, 
Printing  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  neatness  and 
despatch,  by  TUOMaS  BADGER,  Jr. 


Just  received,  an  extensive  variety  new  and 
fashionable  music,  of  every  description.  Instructioa 
Books  for  all  Instruments,  Sacred  music  in  sheets, 
Moores  melodies.  Sacred  melodies,  Mosart's  tongs, 
Twelve  little  Ballads,  minstrol  lays,  Riley’s  melodies, 
Devienne'  Wragg’s  aiid  Riley’s  Duett  for  the  Flute, 
Violin  Duets.  Overtures,  Battles,  Sonatas,  Pieces  for 
four  hands.  Airs  with  variations.  Songs,  Glees,  Mar¬ 
ches  Walt^  and  Dances,  Ac.  for  sue  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER 


Piano  Forte.$,  J\rew  Music,  ^c. 

Just  received,  per  London  Packet, 
Horizontal  and  Upriti^ht  Grand  Pianos,  6  I -I 
octaves — Piano  Forte  Cabinets  and  Square  Pianos,  of 
a  very  superior  tone  and  finish,  tome  made  by  dem¬ 
enti  and  Co.  others  by  broadwood  and  Son — London. 
Also,  a  general  aesortment  of 
MUSIC  iL  INSTRUMENTS, 

Bugles,  Clarionets,  Flutes,  Fifes,  V'iohns,  Guitars, 
Flageolets,  Military  Cymbals,  £olian  Harps,  Harp 
Lutes,  Tambourines,  French  Homs,  Trumpets,  Trom¬ 
bones,  Bassoons,  Bast  Viols,  and  2  very  superior  Dou¬ 
ble  Bastes. 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  New  emd  Fathrtmahle 
FOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC, 
INSTRUCTION  BOOKS, 

Strings,  for  various  Instruments,  Reeds,  Tuning 
Forks  and  Hammers,  Bridges,  Hair  for  Bows,  Clarified 
Rosin,  Violin  and  Bats  Viol  Bows,  tic.  kc 
The  above  were  selected  in  London,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
DICKSON,  and  will  be  told  low  for  ca^  or  approved 
credit— Apply  at  the 

MUSIC  SALOON 

AND 

VARIETY  STORE, 

No.  34,  Market-street,  up  stairs — Entrance  first 
door  below  Franklin  Avenue. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM, 

TREMONT  STREET. 

Proprietor  of  the  Columbian  Museum,  respect 
fully  informs  the  Public,  that  he  has  engaged  Mr. 
Plimpton,  with 

THE  APOLLINO, 

a  new  constructed  mus'oal  i|iachine,  to  perform  every 
day  and  evening,  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday)  be¬ 
tween  -the  hours  of  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon — and  from  7  till  10  in  ths 
evening. 

77»e  ApoHino  was  invented  and  built  by  Mr.  PUmP" 
ton  a  self-lauglil  arlirt  and  a  native  of  this  State.  H 
has  been  exhibited  a»  Albany  and  New-York  to  laigs 
and  respectable  audiences  in  each  place,  particulsriT 
the  last  mentioned,  and  received  that  applause  whiefc 
was  due  to  genius  and  merit — aud  it  is  presumed  tW 
theinhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  will  not  suffrt 
the  ingenious  inventor  to  go  unrewarded. 

For  particulars  of  the  Apollino,  see  bills 
Admit  tance  50  cents— children  25  cents. 

77ie  audience  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  museum  between  the  parts  of  the  perfonnancr 
of  the  Apollino,  w  ithout  any  addition  of  charge. 
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ON  MUSIC. 


WHEN  THRO’  LIFE  UNBLEST  WE  ROVE. 


3(Dn(R< 


f 'Ea: 


When  thro  life  un  -  blest  we  ro?e,  Losing  all  that  made  life  dear,-  Sboeid  ^me  notes  we 


■  '■» 


Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 
Beds  of  oriental  flowers. 

In  the  grateful  breath  of  song. 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hoars. 
Fill’d  with  balm,  the  g^le  sighs  on, 
Though  the  flowers  hare  sunk  in  death  ; 
So,  when  pleasure’s  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memor/  lires  in  music’s  breath  ! 


Music ! — oh !  how  faint,  how  weak. 

Language  fades  before  thj  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  erer  speak, 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well. 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 

Love’s  are  ev’n  more  false  than  they  ; 

Oh  !  ’tis  only  Music’s  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betr.'iv  ! 


